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that an accident from a shark never awakens 
mistrust of their power. The following fact 
is a sufficient specimen of their impudent and 
wicked pretensions, 
frequently urged one of them to charm a shark 
to appear alongside his vessel.; but, though he 
positively declared that it was in his power, 
he declined to do so, stating that his business 
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—- captain, 
From the Leisure Hour. 


The Cinnamon Peelers and Pearl Fishers of 
Ceylon. 


(Concluded from page 226.) 


to appear at a time when alarm might seri- 


answer was sufficiently characteristic: “ You 
have frequently requested me to summon a 
Let us mark particularly the one nearest | shark to appear, and I have, therefore, allow- 
us. He strips off his clothes, leaving only a|ed this one the liberty, to please you !” 
narrow strip of calico about his loins; and} There is no difficulty in tracing the diver’s 
descending into the water, he swims onwards, | course when he retires from view. 
takes hold of the rope, and puts one foot into | as he touches the bottom he disentangles his 


the loop or stirrup on the top of the stone.| foot from the stone, which is immediately | 





Continuing in this upright position for a little| drawn up, and suspended again to the pro- 
while, he supports himself by the motion of jecting oar in the same manner as before, so 
one arm, when a basket, formed of a wooden | as to be ready for the next diver. Throwing 
hoop and network and suspended by a rope, | himself as much as possible on his face, he 
is thrown into the water to him, and in this| collects all he can into the basket, and if ex- 
he places his other foot. He holds the ropes! pert and in a ground richly covered with oys- 
of the stone and the basket for a little while| ters, he will gather, perhaps, a hundred and 


.in one hand, and now, feeling himself ready, | filty and deposit them there. He remains 


he grasps his nostrils with the other to pre-|there rarely more than a minute and a half, 
vent the water from rushing in; with the first | and when ready to ascend, he gives a jerk to 
hand he gives a sudden pull to the running-/|the rope, and the persons in the boat who 
knot suspending the stone, and instantly de-| hold the other end of it haul it up as speedily 
scends; the remainder of the rope fixed to the |as possible. At the same time, the diver, free 


basket being thrown into the water after him, | {rom incumbrance, warps up by the rope, and | 


while the rope attached to the stone is in such | always gets above water a considerable time 
a position as to follow him of itself. | before the basket. He presently comes up at 

But who is that person standing on the |a distance from the boat, and swims about, or 
bank? It is the shark-charmer, who pro- ‘takes hold of an oar or a rope, until his turn 
fesses to secure the mouths of the sharks! | comes to descend again; but he seldom enters 
Without his presence many divers will not| the boat until the labour of the day is over. 
venture to descend ; while others are provided | There are two divers attached to each stone, 
with a written charm, which they wrap up in| so that they go down alternately; the one 
oil-cloth to preserve it from the action of the | resting and refreshing, while the other is 
water, and dive with it on their persons. All’ plunging. ‘Their labours are continued for 
are happy to secure the interest of this pre-|six hours, but they never murmur or com- 
tender, who is paid by the government, and | plain; indeed, they seem to enjoy their task 


° = . } 
receives also ten oysters from every boat daily, | as a pleasant pastime, except when the banks 


during the fishing, as his perquisite. These | are deficient in oysters. 

empyrics, like others in various parts of the! The practice of one boat is precisely that 
world, are not wanting in resolute audacity.|of all. But now the day is sufficiently ad- 
When a shark seizes on its victim, they con-| vanced, the head pilot makes a signal, and 
trive some excuse to exculpate themselves. |the fleet set sail for the shore. As the coast 
They fabricate the greatest falsehoods when-| is neared, it is seen to be flat, sandy, and 


Captain Stewart had | 


But, in the few! 


ed, a shark was observed, and reported to the | 
1. Instantly sending for the juggler, | 
he desired him to account for allowing a shark 


ously affect the success of the fishery. The) 


As soon | 


ever they will serve their purpose, and render | 


them as plausible as possible. They are 
masters of a garrulous and impertinent elo- 
quence ; and, however numerous their failures, 
they so dexterously contrive to cover them 


barren, presenting nothing to the eye but low 


lages with a few cocoa-nut trees. But Con- 
daachty, where, in general, nothing is to be 
seen except a few miserable huts and a sandy 
desert, is now, as it will be during the fishing 
}season, a populous town. Several streets, 
formed of houses rudely constructed, and in- 
tended only as a shelter from the sun and 
rain, extend upwards of a mile in length, and 
the scene is that of a crowded fair. The peo- 
ple who are most active, not only in erecting 
| huts, but speculating in the various branches 
of merchandize, are Cingalese, Mohamme- 
dans, and Hindoos. None of the former, 
however, are divers; scarcely any of them 
even engage in the other active parts of the 
fishery ; they merely resort hither for the 
purpose of supplying the markets. 

What a crowd awaits. the arrival of the 
fleets! All classes of the people rush to the 
| water’s edge to welcome their return, and the 
‘crowd, stir, and noise, are alike immense, 
Every boat proceeds to its own station, and 
the oysters are carried into certain paved in- 
closures on the seashore. Here, then, we 
leave our boat. Ten days must elapse before 
other processes of the pearl-fishery will be 
observable. At the end of that time, on be- 
coming sufficiently decayed, the oysters will be 
thrown into a large vessel filled with salt water, 
in which they will be left for twelve hours to 
soften their putrid substance. ‘Then the oys- 
ters will be taken up, one by one, the shells 
broken from one another, 8nd washed in the 
water. ‘The shells which have pearls adher- 
ing to them are thrown aside, and afterwards 
handed to clippers, who detach with pincers 
the pearls from the shells. 

When all the shells are thrown out, the 
slimy substance of the oysters remains, mixed 
with sand and the broken fragments of shells. 
The water is lifted out in buckets and poured 
into a sack, like a jelly-bag, so that no pearls 
may be lost. Fresh water is then added from 
time to time, and the whole substance in the 
‘vessels being continually agitated, the sand 
and pearls together are gradually allowed to 
‘sink to the bottom. The sand is sifted as 
| soon as it is dry: the large pearls, being con- 
|spicuous, are easily gathered; but to collect 
the “seed pearls” is, from their minuteness, 
a work of considerable labour, When freed 
from the sand, washed in salt water, and ren- 
dered perfectly clean, they are passed through 
sieves and sorted into classes, Afier this a 
\hole is drilled through each pearl, and, ar- 
|ranged in strings, these gems are ready for 
| the market, 
| Pearls have at all times been esteemed one 





brushwood, chiefly of thorns and prickly pears, | of the most valuable commodities of the East. 
amongst which is the plant that nourishes the| ‘Their modest splendour and simple beauty 
insect which yields our most beautiful scarlet| appear to have captivated the Orientals even 
dye ; and here and there some straggling vil-| more than the dazzling brilliancy of the dia- 
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mond, and have made them, for ages, the 


favourite ornament of despotic princes. The 


taste for them, which may be traced to a pe-| 


riod anterior to the Persian dynasty, has 
never yet declined in Asia. In the West, the 
passion for this elegant luxury was at its 
height about the time in which Roman free- 
dom was extinguished, and they were highly 
estimated in Rome and Alexandria. Julius 
Cesar presented Servilia, the mother of Bru- 
tus, with a pearl which cost £38,457; the 


pearl ear-rings of Cleopatra were valucd at} 


£161,458. Other pearls, of enormous cost, 
are mentioned. Such facts throw light on the 
words of our Lord: “The kingdom of heaven 
is like unto a merchant man, seeking goodly 
pearls; who, when he had found one pearl of 
great price, went and sold all that he had, and 
bought it.” Thus He who “ spake as never 
man spake,” exhibits to our view the precious- 


ness of spirityal blessings, and the wisdom of | 
sacrificing, promptly and entirely, whatever | 


stands in the way of their present and eternal 
possession, 


For ‘‘ The Friend.” 
TRACT ASSOCIATION, 


At an Annual Meeting of the Tract Asso- 
ciation of Friends, held Third mo. 30th, 1853, 
the following Friends were appointed officers 
for the ensuing year. 

Clerk.—Nathan Kite. 

Treasurer.—Joseph Scattergood. 

Managers.—John C, Allen, Edward Richie, 


Horatio C. Wood, Samuel Bettle, Jr., Joseph | 


Kite, William H. Brown, Israel H. Johnson, 
Charles J. Allen, Joseph Walton, Jr., Samuel 
Allen, Anthony M. Kimber, Charles Jones, 


John L. Kite, William Kinsey, Jr., Charles C. | 


Cresson. 
ANNUAL REPORT. 
To the Tract Association of Friends. 


The Board of Managers report, That there 
was on hand, Third month Ist, 1852, 


Tracts 199,302 | 


There have been printed since, 91,535 


290,837 





, 


Making, 


Of these there have been distributed 108,006 | 


Leaving at the Depository, Third 


month Ist, 1853, 182,831 


Of children’s books, there have been 3106 
disposed of during the year, and there is on 
hand 17,009, composed of 19 different kinds, 
Of the Select Readers Nos, 1, 2 and 3, 2050 
copies have been disposed of. It has been 
gratifying to the Managers to know that these 
Readers have been generally approved where 
they have been introduced; and they cannot 
but hope that a still more extended use will be 
made of them in the schools taught by mem- 
bers of the Society of Friends, 

The Tracts distributed during the year, 
have been, as usual, widely spread, and we 
have no cause to doubt but that they have in 
many places been productive of lasting benefit 
to some of their readers, From the particu- 
lars furnished the Managers monthly by the 





Committee to assist the Agent, we have pre- 
pared the following account, which shows, as 
far as we are able to specify, the places where 
the Tracts have been circulated. 

In Philadelphia and its environs, the fol- 
lowing distribution has been made, viz. :— 

In the Eastern Penitentiary and County 
Prison, 1848; in First-day and other schools 
for white and coloured children, 675; in Penn- 
sylvania Hospital, 100; in steamboats, in- 
cluding steamships to Liverpool and New 
York, 500; in vessels in the Delaware, in- 


nual collection should be made; and the Asso- 
ciation would appeal to its friends for the 
funds which may be necessary to carry on its 
labours, and still further extending its benefits. 





Rules of Living —Hugh Peters, an Eng- 
lish Preacher of the seventeenth century, left 
as a Legacy to his daughter, in the year 1660, 
some * Rules of Living,” of which other per- 
sons would reap the benefit, if they would 
conform to his excellent standard. 

** Whosoever would live long and blessedly, 


icluding one clearing for California, 1290;|let him observe these following rules, by 
among the students at Jefferson College, 400 ;| which he shall attain to that which he desir- 
|among coloured people, 120; in the taverns, | eth :— 
200; at the Western Soup House, 200 ; in the Let tl 
a. : et thy 
Houses of Refuge for white and coloured per- |" *pGuohts be divine, lawful godly 
sons, 136; among persons in divers parts of Talk—little iia patos — i 
the City, 1,572; total in Philadelphia, as de- Works—profitable aie ‘Chasinbhe. 
signated on the books, 7,041. In various Meanaere—avave, eoutionn, dit. 
rte Ian rly : Te 3 
|parts of Pennsylvania, 11,907 ; in New Jer- Diet—temperate, convenient, frugal. 
sey, including Cape May, Long Branch and Apparcl—sober, neat, comely ” 
Galloway Meeting, 4000; in New York City! Wii confident, obedient, ready. 
and State, 5630; in New England States, in- Sleep—moderate quiet, seasonable 
. r, x : . 179R.; , ate, 9 S&e ¢ ° 
cluding 96 to ¥ ale College Library ? ty Bo Prayers—short, devout, often, fervent. 
Delaware, 462; in Maryland, including 222 RDeanetieacoientid bilel. cutbem 
to the Penitentiary, 622; in the District of} jy “ nae : 9 
- : . eae : emory—of death, punishment, glory. 
Columbia, 600 ; in Virginia, 1200; in North J »P slit 
Carolina, 1937 ; in Alabama, at Mobile, 112; Vitriol Manufaet in Clase 
in Ohio, 625 ; in Indiana, (Central Book Com- (irlol Manulaeture i wlassow, 
A correspondent sends us the following in- 
teresting statement of the manufacture of the 


|mittee of Indiana Yearly Meeting), 20,000 ; 
‘in Illinois, 400 ; in lowa, 100; in the Western 
article known in commerce as Vitriol._— 
| Hunt’s' Mer, Mag. 


States, 421; in Arkansas, 41; among} the 
Ojibway Indians, 300; in Canada, 1000; in 
Nova Scotia, 560; at Port au Prince, in| There is one perpetual motion in Glasgow. 
|Hayti, 200 ; Auxiliaries and Tract Associa-|On all days of the year, and at all hours of 
| tions have taken 11,551 ; there have been sold | the day or of the night, from almost the high- 
| during the year, 17,385; there has been taken | est ground in the city—and certainly from the 
‘for general distribution, of whose intended | highest point that brick and mortar have 
place of circulation we are not informed, 30,-| reached—a column of dark black smoke 
175; total distribution during the year,| issues, sometimes to be rapidly thrown away 
108,006. | by the rough wind, sometimes, in calm nights 

Of the Tracts noted as sold, several thou-|and mornings, rising almost perpendicularly 
sand were purchased for distribution in Maine. | far up into the skies, which it seems to pierce 

During the past year we have published| and link to the earth; but in all its vicissi- 
“The Select Reader, No. 3,” and a small! tudes of form and shape, acting like a symbol 
| volume of thirty-two pages, entitled * Spiritual | or type of the town, telegraphing its character 
Progress, or a Mother’s Legacy to her Daugh-| to the farthest spot where any part of it is 
iters.” This is bound in neat style, and we} visible. ‘This wreath of smoke is the first 
‘think will prove a valuable addition to our} and last symptoms of Glasgow that the tra- 








collection. ‘Ten thousand Moral Almanacs | veller sees. ‘The St. Rollox chimney, from 
were printed, the greater portion of which| which it is projected, is the highest building in 
have been disposed of. the city, and the highest of its kind in the 
Our funds are exhausted, and we are in| world. Its height is 445 feet from the foun- 
| debt to our Treasurer on account of bills paid. | dation, 435 feet from the surface of the earth, 
| Bills for binding and printing yet remain un-|and from the position, it must be nearly 600 
settled, feet above the level of the sea. Its diameter 
We hope that the Board of Managers to be lat the surface of the earth is 40 feet, but it 
appointed, and the members of the Associa-| tapers upwards until, at the top, the breadth 
tion generally, will be encouraged to use every | is reduced to 13} feet. This is the measure- 
proper opening for the distribution of our|ment within the walls; and for nearly 200 
Tracts, and the promotion of the concern in| feet upward the building is double. One 
which our Association originated, chimney is built around another, until the 
ia fabric reaches nearly the height which we 
have mentioned. ‘Three large flues, we be- 
lieve 12 feet in diameter, are run through the 
works, and carry into the chimney all the 
From information laid before us this even- | tainted air and smoke, which it was built for 
ing, it appears, that the Association is in debt | the purpose of discharging ata height that 
to its Treasurer, and that there are also seve- | would neutralize the complaints made against 
ral bills unpaid. ‘This state of things renders | the chemical works as a nuisance in the at- 
it necessary that an addition to our usual an- | mosphere, 








At a meeting of the Tract Association of 
Friends, held Third month 30th, 1853— 
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The erection occupied the greater part of| most powerful liquids that we possess. The | 
two summers, and was completed at a cost of| condensation or result is sulphuric acid, which 
£12,000. Ata distance this noble staik ap-|is deposited in the chambers in strength of 
pears too taper and thin for its immense size, | 120 or thirty. The sulphuric acid is run 
One is apt to expect it to be blown down in a|off the chambers daily by pipes into lead re- 
heavy storm ; but in reality it possesses great | ceivers placed in iron cases above a furnace, | 
strength and the elements of stability. [t cov-| and it evaporates in them to from 140 to 150. 
ers a considerable area, and has been so girt| Care is taken never to allow it to rise above 
together that, exposed as it is to all the blasts,| the strength last denoted, because then it 


Montgomeryshire into Radnorshire. At a 
place not named by him in that county, he 
says, “ There was a meeting like a leaguer, 
for multitudes, I walked a little aside, whilst 
the people were gathering: and there came to 
me John Ap John, whom I desired to go to 
the people ; and if he had anything upon him 
JSrom the Lord to them, he might speak in 
Welsh, and thereby gather more together. 


it may continue to form for many years, what | might melt the lead, or destroy the receivers, |'‘Then came Morgan Watkins to me, who was 


it now is, one of the most picturesque objects | from which it is run into two platina stills. | 
in the city or neighbourhood. ‘This chimney |The weight of the stills, with the heads, was 
forms the drain of all the contaminated air| stated by one of the parties in charge, to be 
from the largest chemical works in this coun-' seventy-seven pounds each, These stills are 
try ; and, we understand, the most extensive] necessarily very expensive instruments, be- 
in the world. They were commenced, we | cause platina is more valuable than silver, | 
believe, in 1791 or 1792, on a comparatively | standing, indeed, half-way between it and 
small scale. They now comprehend eleven| gold. At the price per ounce at which these 
acres within the walls, and nine acres are oc-| stills were valued by our informant, the cost 
cupied by subsidiary works in the immediate lof each would be £1900—strictly £1971 4s. | 
vicinity. ‘The St. Rollox Works form, there-| The passage through the platina stills, is| 
fore, a vast laboratory, covering twenty acres|the last of the processes, and the result is 
of land, marketable vitriol of 163 to 169. The liquid 

Seven hundred men are employed in the | is then filled into bottles containing generally 
works, on an average. ‘Two thousand four | from twelve to thirteen gallons, and weighing 
hundred tons of coals are consumed weekly, | 160 to 190 pounds. In some instances small- 
partly purchased, and partly from the pits of| er bottles are used; but they generally weigh 
the company. ‘The consumption of Irish lime | from 11 Ibs. to 14 Ibs, each. ‘The bottles are | 
is nearly two hundred and fifiy tons weekly ;| previously packed with straw in a hamper for 
and of Liverpool salt nearly two hundred tons each, and great care is necessary in their | 
are used in the same time. The chief foreign) management. They are often conveyed a 
products employed in the works are sulphur, | great distance, pass through rough usage, and 
tallow, rosin, cocoa-nut oil, and palm oil,;seldom fail in their trust. When that does 
The quantity used of each of the three first} happen, the consequences are not favourable 
is extremely large; but of the African oils a| to any substance that may come into contact | 
comparatively small amount is required. ‘The | with their contents, than which we have few 
principal commercial products of the works more potent destructives. Each bottle is fur-| 
are “vitriol,” crystalized soda, soda ash, nished with a stopper, which is closely cov-| 
bleaching powder, and soap. ered over, and the only leakage that can| 

The production of vitriol is ene of the first occur must result from a catastrophe to the 


of the processes. Sulphur forms, necessarily, 
the first and chief ingredient. The sulphur} 
is placed in small furnaces, along with nitrate 
of soda, in the proportion of 100 of the for- 
mer to 1} of the latter. There are nearly 
one hundred of these furnaces in the works 
which communicate with six sets of chambers, 
consisting of six separate chambers communi- 
cating with each other in each set. Each 
chamber is formed of sheet lead, on wooden 


entire vessel, 


become loving to Friends, and said, ‘ The 
people lie like a leaguer, and the gentry of 
the country are come in.’ I bade him go up 
also, and leave me; for [ had a great travail 
upon me for the salvation of the people. 
When they were well gathered, I went into 
the meeting, and stood upon a chair about 
three hours, 1 stood a pretty while, before [ 
began to speak, After some time I felt the 
power of the Lord over the whole assembly : 
and his everlasting life and Truth shined over 
all. ‘The scriptures were opened to them, and 
the objections they had in their minds an- 
swered. ‘They were directed to the light of 
Christ, the heavenly man; that by it they 
might see their sins, and Christ Jesus to be 
their Saviour, their Redeemer, their Mediator, 
and come to feed upon him, the bread of life 
from heaven. Many were turned to the Lord 
Jesus Christ, and to his free teaching that day ; 
and all were bowed down under the power of 


|God; so that though the multitude was so 


great that many sat on horseback to hear, 
there was no opposition. A priest sat with 
his wife on horseback, heard attentively, and 
made no objection. ‘The people parted peace- 
ably, with great satisfaction; many of them 
saying, they never heard such a sermon be- 
fore, nor the scriptures so opened. For the 
new covenant was opened, and the old,—the 
nature and terms of each, and the parables 


The manufacture of sulphuric acid does not | were explained, The state of the church in 
appear to materially aflect the health and the apostles’ days was set forth, the apostacy 
strength of the men employed in the process, | since laid open ; and the free teaching of Christ 
The atmosphere must be slightly charged with | and the apostles were set atop of all the hire- 
sulphuric gas, and the taint is quite percepti- | ling teachers ; and the Lord had the praise of 
ble to a stranger; but the workmen seemed | all, for many were turned to him that day.” 
to suffer, in that department, no inconveni- | George Fox then turned westward into 
ence. Other processes are very different and | Herefordshire, and had a great meeting at 


require considerable precautions, 
pillars, and measures 70 feet long, 20 feet| 
wide, and 13 feet high. A communication is 
formed between the several furnaces attached | 
to each set of chambers. By this communi- 
cation or flue, the sulphuric acid gas is con-| 
veyed into the chambers. Another set of} 


———<=>_ 


For “* The Friend.” 


FRIENDS IN WALES. 


(Coutinued from page 223.) 


In the year 1657, Friends in Radnorshire suf- 


furnaces keep three steam-boilers in constant | fered much pecuniary loss, through the distraints | 


employment, and their pipes also communi-| made on them on account of tythes, Amongst 
cate with the vitriol chambers. ‘The boilers| the sufferers we find noticed, Richard Moore, 


continually form steam for no other purpose! who was at this time, or became shortly after, | 
than to bring it into contact with the sulphur-|an able minister of the Gospel. Of him and| 


ous acid gas. ‘The chambers, formed at aj his labours and travels, we shall have here- 


great expense, are erected to be the scene of| after somewhat to say; at present we only | 


a perpetual contest between gas and steam.| introduce his name to show the unchristian 
The meeting of the waters may give a greater| and avaricious manner in which tythes were 
shock, without producing more singular re- | collected in Wales. ‘The demand against him 
sults than the coalition of the contending par-| was £1 1s.; the amount taken was valued at 
ties in these leaden castles. The steam! £6 11s, 4d. ‘The demand against one of his 
succeeds in condensing the sulphurous acid | fellow sufferers was 2s. 4d., the amount taken 
gas, and by whatever other atmospheric aid | was £4 2s, 


it obtains, converting what would certainly be 
a very troublesome nuisance into one of the 





George Fox returned into the principality 
about the middle of the year, passing through 


| Leominster. ‘Thomas Taylor, who had been 
|a priest, but who having been convinced of 
‘the’ Truth, had received a gift in the ministry 
lof the Gospel of Christ, was with him. 
Amongst those gathered to hear the stran- 
gers, were six congregational preachers and 
|priests. George Fox being again clothed 
with Gospel power and authority, stood up, 
}and for about three hours declared the ‘Truth. 
During that time none of the priests present 
were able to open their mouths in opposition ; 
“the Lord’s power and ‘Truth so reached 
them.” After a time one of the priests with- 
drew to some distance, and drew several per- 
sons alter him, to whom he began to speak. 
Thomas Taylor feeling a draft to go speak to 
those thus drawn away, the priest ceased, 
and came with those who had followed him to 
the meeting where George was still declaring. 
When he had ceased, one of the Baptists who 
had been convinced of the truths he had that 
day heard, exclaimed aloud, «* Where’s priest 
Tombs? how chance he doth not come out?” 
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: 7 : HSS icc i anil . SEE : 7 Sieg 7 
John Tombs was the priest of Leominster, | John was‘ sent of God to bear witness to; 
which was the life in the Word, by which all | 


and as he had made himself somewhat cele- 
brated for his previous attempts to put a stop 
to the meetings of Friends by dint of his own 
oratory, his arguments, and the assistance of} 
the power of the magistrates,—it was no doubt | 
a mystery to those assembled why he had not | 
showed himself there that day. In the Filth} 
month of the previous year, some Friends | 
having appointed a meeting at the house of| 
Henry Bedford, in Leominster, so many came | 
to it, that no accommodation could be had in 
doors, and the whole assembly adjourned into | 
an adjoining field. Whilst one of the Friends | 
was engaged in testimony, this John ‘Tombs | 
came, bringing the bailiff of the town and a 
justice of the peace with him. They com-| 
manded the Friend to cease, and as he paid| 
no heed to their orders, they pulled him down | 
by force and detained him as a prisoner, | 
whilst John Tombs took his place and com- | 
menced speaking to the people. Another| 
Friend at a distance feeling drawn to declare 
the Truth, the congregation left the spot} 
where ‘Tombs was declaring, and gathered | 
near the new speaker to hear. The bailiff, 
the justice, and ‘Tombs the vicar, commanded 
him to be silent; and as he obeyed not, they 
caused him to be pulled down with violence, | 
and committed him to prison, where for a 
time they would not suffer any of his friends 
to visit him, 

As this priest Tombs had not come of his 
own accord to oppose George Fox, some of | 
the congregation went after him. This} 
brought him, but he did not come without his 
old allies and prime assistants in argument, | 
the bailiff and officers of the town. A stool 
was set over against the spot where George | 
Fox stood, and on that they placed priest 
Tombs. George was again engaged in the 
ministry, and speaking ‘tof the heavenly, | 
Divine light of Christ, which he ‘enlightens 
every one withal that cometh into the world ; 
to give them the knowledge of the glory of 
God in the face of Christ Jesus their Saviour,’ ” 
the priest cried out, “ That is a natural light, | 
and a made light.” At this George desired | 
the people present to take out their Bibles,— 
for in those days of great profession and earn- ' 
est seeking, very few persons, at least of the 
puritanical party, ever went out of their houses 
without a Bible in their pockets, George then | 
asked Tombs whether he did affirm “ that was | 
a created, natural, made light, which John, a| 
man sent from God, bore witness to, when he 
said, ‘In him (to wit, in the Word) was lite, | 
and that life was the light of men.’” * Dost! 
thou affirm and mean,” he said, ‘that this | 
light here spoken of was a created, natural, | 
made light!’ The priest replied, ‘ Yes.” | 
** Dost thou affirm,” said George, * that God | 
sent John to bear witness to the light of the | 
sun, moon and stars ?” 

** Didst thou not say it was a natural, created, 
made light, that John bore witness to? It 
thou dost not like thy words, take them again 
and mend them.” ‘Tombs explaining, said, 
the Light spoken of by George, ‘ was a natu- 
ral, created light.” George told him he had 
not mended his cause, saying, “The light 
which I spoke of, vas the very same that 





the natural lights, sun, moon and stars, were 
made. ‘In him’ (to wit, the Word) ‘was 
life, and that life was the light of men.’” 
George then directed the people to turn to the 


place in their bibles, whilst he recited to them | 


the words of John. “In the beginning was 


the Word, and the Word was with God, and | 


the Word was God, ‘The same was in the 
beginning with God, All things were made 
by him, and without him was not any thing 
made that was made,” At this place George 
noted, ‘*So all natural created lights were 
made by Christ the Word ;” he then continu- 
ed, “In him was life, and the life was the 


light of men: and that was the true light| 


which lighteth every man coming into the 
world.” He then quoted Christ's testimony 
concerning himself: «1 am the light of the 
world,”—then also the testimony of Isaiah 


concerning the Messiah, ‘1 will also give thee | 
for a light to the Gentiles, that thou mayest 


be my salvation to the ends of the earth.” 
When George had opened these and other 
texts of similar import to the people, priest 


Tombs finding his reasoning had failed, be- | 


thought him of that argument which had pre- 
viously proved successful. ‘Take this man 


|away,” he cried to the magistrates, ‘or else | 


” 


I shall not speak any more.” They were not 
prompt to obey his orders at that time, and 
George boldly replied, “ Priest Tombs, de- 
ceive not thyself, thou art not in thy pulpit 
now, nor in thy old mass-house; but we are 


,in the fields.” 


Tombs began to shuflle off, but hearing 
Thomas Taylor’s voice, and thinking he 
might not be so hard to deal with as George, 
he said, “* Let that man speak, and not the 
other.” He was however soon confounded, 
A Friend then addressed him, and told him 
and the company how he had sued him for 
tythe eggs, and other Friends for other tythes, 
lt appeared that although an anabaptist 
preacher, he held the parsonage at Leomin- 


ster, and had several journeymen preachers 


under him, George Fox in concluding his 
account of this meeting, says, ‘The Lord’s 
power came over all, the everlasting Truth 
was declared that day, and many were turned 
by it tothe Lord Jesus Christ, their Teacher 
and Way to God. Of great service that 
meeting was in those parts.” 

The next day Thomas Taylor went to visit 
priest ‘Tombs, and “overcame him by the 
power of the Word.” It would appear that 
the civil officers had been ashamed to carry 
out the wishes of the priest in reference to 
stopping George Fox, and they no doubt felt 
that their minister had failed to make good 
the position he had taken, and that the whole 
multitude gathered at the meeting, knew that 


“ Did I say so?”| he had been defeated. 


(To be continued.) 
—_—__ 


No man can ever borrow himself out of 
debt. If you wish for relief you must work 
for it. You must make more and spend less 
than you did while running in debt. You 
must wear homespun instead of broadcloth, 
drink water instead of champaigne, and rise 


at four instead of seven. Industry, frugality, 
economy ; these are the handmaids of wealth 
—sure sources of relief. A dollar earned is 
worth ten borrowed, and a dollar saved is 
better than forty times its amount in worth. 
less gewgaws, ‘Try this scheme; it is much 
| better than to depend upon bank favours, and 
a thousand times more honourable than a re- 
sort to the bankrupt law. 


——— 


For ‘* The Friend.” 
FORGIVENESS. 


Forgiveness has been beautifully compared 
{to the odour which flowers emit when tram- 
pled upon, Precious is that blessed spirit 
which enables us to rise above the indignities 
that have been offered, without being over- 
come of evil, and to breathe in the renovating 
atmosphere of true patience and Christian for- 
giveness, which qualify to overcome evil with 
good, instead of leaving us painfully fettered 
within the gloomy confines of anger and re- 
| sentment: this spirit effects an actual liberty, 
| where we can realize the bright scenes of 
| religious enjoyment, 

Perhaps there is nothing which is brought 
jinto more frequent requisition, and that is 
|more truly dignifying, than a spirit of forgive- 
ness ; and perhaps there is no spirit so oppo- 
'site to the fallen nature, and none that so 
clearly shows that the touches of the divinely 
| anointing finger, have in measure, mercifully 
| relieved us from the withering leprosy of pride. 
As low as it is possible for an individual to 
'sink by the development of an aggressive and 
provoking carriage, just so high does unfeign- 
ed forgiveness exalt the sincere Christian, and 
‘raise him above the power of his opponent, 
| where he can dwell securely as in an atmos- 
phere of purity and peace. This spirit of for- 
giveness, sometimes, however, extends no fur- 
ther than personal injury has been received. 
It must not be expected that the right hand of 
Christian fellowship can be extended in all 
cases even where the trespass may be entirely 
forgiven. Though bound by the law of Christ 
to forgive offences, yet we cannot tolerate the 
aggressive nature, neither can we regard it 
with approval; for we may remember it is 
said * Woe unto the world because of offences ! 
for it must needs be that offences come; but 
woe to that man by whom the offence com- 
eth.” (Matt. xviii. 7.) It is only as there is 
a confession of the evil of their ways, and a 
returning from the wrong path by the strength 
and light, mercifully granted by the dear Re- 
deemer, that transgressors can be unreserved- 
ly reunited in the precious bond of true Gospel 
fellowship; still, while engaged to tesufy 
against the wrong committed, either openly or 
mentally, and to avoid an acquiescence in it, 
we should likewise be careful not to veil that 
portion of kindness and regard, which is justly 
due. ‘There is danger of lapsing into a re- 
| served demeanor towards those whose conduct 
is somewhat detective, and who too frequently 
yield to the impulses of the erring nature ; we 
reprobate and abhor the wrong, but forgetting 
our own liabilities, are apt to stand too much 
aloof and estranged from a weak brother, in- 
stead of extending to him, a tender, but judi 
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cious and reclaiming kindoces. - Brethren,” | 
said the apostle, * if any man among you be 


overtaken in a fault, ye that are spiritual |n 


restore such a one in the spirit of meekness, 
considering thyself, lest thou also be tempted.” 

As we become clothed upon by the sweet 
spirit of Jesus, we are not only enabled to 
walk in the path of peace and preservation, 


avoiding that affiliance with vice, which 
corrodes the Christian character and de- 
stroys its brightness; but also, as we 


entirely give up in humble obedience and 
devotion to our blessed Lord, to be instrumen- 
tal in turning the feet of those who are in- 
clined to wander, into the highway of holiness 
which alone can lead to the fold of ever- 
lasting rest. This beautifying spirit, which 
has shone forth so conspicuously in the ran- 
somed and redeemed, has shown no more pro- 
minent characteristic, than that of patience 
under insult, and the forgiveness of injuries, | 
This marks the victory obtained over human 
weakness and woe; and I believe, the holy 


aspiration of our blessed Saviour, is destined | 
clearness through | 
every succeeding age, * lather forgive them, | 


to shine with increasing 


they know not what they do,” 


a 


OVERLAND ROUTE TO INDIA. 


Among the great events, discoveries, 
improvements which have rendered the pre- 
sent century memorable, may be reckoned 
the overland route to India; and whether we} 
regard its facilities in shortening the distance, | 
in adding to the convenience of travellers, or 
in expediting information between England | 
and India, we cannot but admit that it has 
conferred great advantages on the mercan- 
tile, if not on the Christian world, 
readers as are at present, unacquainted with 
the subject, a familiar account of the overland 
route will be read with interest and satisfac- 
tion. It is called the overland route because 
one part of it lies across the Isthmus of Suez, 
a desert of sand between the Mediterranean 
and the Red Sea, and this is traversed in om- 
nibuses drawn by horses, 

The voyage to India, by the Cape of Good 


Hope, in a suailing-vessel, usually occupies a/| 


period of four months; but a traveller from 
England by the overland route may now ar- 
rive at Calcutta in forty-eight days. 


was usually attended with many delays; but 


now it is rapid, and, for the most part, regu- | 


lar. The Peninsular and Oriental Company | 
has twenty-three vessels, the greater number | 


averaging 1800 tons burden, with engines of| 


500 horse-power; 100 passengers, at least, 
are accommodated on each voyage, and the | 
mail-bags and boxes, 200 in number, weigh | 
about four tons. 

Let us now take the reader with us on 
board a steamer, as though we were actually 
fellow-travellers, bound tor Calcutta by the 


overland route; for by this means we shall | 


make ourselves more intelligible, and more 
easily explain to him the interesting particu- | 
lars we have to relate. 

It is the 20th day of the month; we have 





have parted with our friends, we have slept a 
ight at Southampton, we have committed 
ourselves to His almighty care who has the 
winds and the waves under his control :— 
His mercies, great and manifold, 
From age to age endure ; 
And all who humbly seek his face, 
And truly trust his sovereign grace, 
Will find his promise sure. 
We are on board the packet; we have 
steamed down Southampton Water, taken a 
glance at Netley Abbey and Calshot Castle, 


\Isle of Wight. 
We 
\days gone by; for. who that has wandered 
jover the Isle, and visited its hills, its downs, 
its chines, its undercliff, and its light-houses, 
ican ever forget them? Hardly is there 
| sweeter scenery to be found. We are among 





and | 


To such} 


The| 
routé to India by the Mediterranean and the} 
Red Sea, before the present arrangements, 


ithe many who have been to Brading and 


graves of the Young Cottager, and the Dairy- 
man’s Daughter, and we have listened to the 
| lips of Legh Richmond, eloquently setting forth 


the love of God the Father, and the grace and | 


mercy of his Son Jesus Christ. 


Oa goes our steamer; we have left Alum] 


|hind us. On! on !—we are skirting the Bay 
;of Biscay, where many a good ship has been 
| laid on her beam. ends, and many a mariner 
has found a watery grave. We have passed | 


and are within sight of Cowes, and Osborne | 


>| House, the residence of her majesty, in the | 


cannot but go back in our fancy to} 


Arreton churches; we. have mused over the | 


Bay, Freshwater Clitis, and the Needles be- | 
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outils of 1 us “paid £127 for our passage, we | when shipwrecked, near eighteen hundred 


years ago, received great kindness at the 
hands of the people; and here he shook off 
the viper which had fastened on his hand, 
into the fire, 

On! on! We have arrived at Alexandria, 
a place of great renown, It was founded by 
Alexander the Great, and became the centre 
of commerce, and the abode of learning. Who 
has not heard of the Alexandrine Library ? 
At Alexandria, the Septuagint translated the 
Hebrew version of the Scriptures into Greek. 
Mark, the evangelist, preached the Gospel 
there ; and it was there that Antony is said to 
have lost the world, and that Abercrombie 
gained the victories that drove the French 
from Egypt. The city is now but the shadow 
of what it was: 


Its pride and pomp are gone, its reign is o’er, 
And all its goodly glories are no more. 


But though Alexandria is not the city so 
famed of olden time, the re-opening of the 
Mahmoudie Canal, connecting the city with 
the Nile, and the steamers of the Peninsular 
and Oriental Company have greatly increased 
its consequence, Again we move onwa = 
We are now on the Mahmodie Canal, 

called because the Sultan Mahmoud e malin 
men to clear it out, after it had been choked 
up under the rule of the Saracens, ‘Two hun- 
dred and filiy thousand persons were cruelly 
|set to work to remove the rubbish, without 
| implements, and with only a month’s food, 
They worked with their hands, and completed 


the Burling Rocks, sometimes called the Por- | | the undertaking, though twenty-five thousand 


tuguese Needles, and we catch a glimpse of | 
the high ground of Cintra, said to be the fair- 
est spot in Europe. Rocks, 
precipices, with palaces, and gardens, are 
mingled .with convents, and cork-trees, and | 
mountain moss; and the dark green-tinged | 
orange-trees are contrasted with the pale wil- 
low and the luxuriant vine. How abundantly 
has our heavenly Father beautified the dwell- 
ing-place of sinful man ! 

| Yonder is the mouth,of the Tagus; but the 


| Portuguese ships that used so proudly to sail | This is a busy scene. 


|there are seen no more. Portugal is not what 
it was, ‘Truly the Lord is governor among 
the nations. ‘ He putteth down one, and set- 


cataracts, and | 


/to cross the desert. 


| buses, and vans are all in motion. 


‘teth up another.” Psa, Ixxv. 7. Cape Tra-| 
falgar is in sight. Here it was that the| 


here it was that Nelson fell. On!on! This 
is ‘Tarifa, standing on the southernmost part 
of Spain. 
one of the strongest fortresses in the world ; 
we must here take in coals. In front is the 
village of St. Roque, and beyond are the 
mountains of Grenada, For seven centuries 
the Moors held Gibraltar, and then the Span- 
‘iards had the rule; but the British flag, on the 
almost inaccessible ramparts, now floats upon 
| the breeze, 
Again the steam is up, and we move on- 
jward. Algiers is seen trom the deck, once 
notorious as the stronghold of pirates, and now 
ye French colony. Pantelaria and Galeita are 
passed ; we are nearing Malta, with its hand- 
some buildings, castles, churches, and fortifi- 
jcations of all kinds, Here the apostle Paul, 


French and Spanish fleets were overcome; 


Now we are arrived at Gibraltar, | 





of them fell victims to toil and famine. We 
must now go on board another steamer, bound 
to Cairo, for here is Atfé on the Nile. 

On!on! The sun has gone down, it is 
night, and here is Boulac, the port of Cairo. 
We must now leave the steamer, and prepare 
What a hubbub is made 
by the porters, the dragomans, (interpreters,) 
and the donkey-boys, Italian, English, 
French, and all European languages are 
being spoken, or rather shouted at once, 
Ladies and gentlemen, 
merchants, travellers, and Egyptians, heavily- 
laden porters, camels, horses, donkeys, omni- 
On we 
yo, along the broad and sandy road, through 
avenues of olives and sycamores. Two miles 
more will bring us safe to Cairo, 

And this is Cairo! or, as it used to be call- 
ed, Grand Cairo! It is truly an eastern 
scene. ‘The bold range of the Mokattan 
Mountains skirts the city in a manner highly 
imposing, the mosques and towers are quite 
oriental, and the narrow streets, alleys, lanes, 
and bazaars excite our curiosity, filled as they 
are with hardware, leather, cloth, and kabob 
shops. Barbers and oil-merchants, donkeys, 
gorgeously-trapped horses, tall camels, and 
the veiled beauties of the harem jostle against 
us at every step. There are no Regent- 
streets in Cairo; but we must move on. Pas- 
sengers by the steamers are here accommo- 
dated in spacious hotels, at the expense of the 
Peninsular and Oriental Company. We could 
be well content to reside a few days at Cairo, 
and to visit the Pasha’s Palace, the Gardens 
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at Shoubra, the Petrified Forest, and the far.| 
famed Pyramids; but already the semaphoric 

or telegraphic signals placed across the desert, 

announce the arrival of the steamer at Suez, 

which is to convey us to our destination; we 

must, therefore, hasten across the sultry sands 

to Suez. 

The trading cargo, the mail-bags, and our 
baggage are all on before us ; and now hurry- 
ing into our two-wheeled omnibuses, carrying 
six passengers, and drawn by four swift- footed 
horses, we proceed on our eccentric journey. 

But see, as we sally forth from the gates of 
Cairo, the Mussulman cemetery claims our 
regard. Monuments of different kinds arrest 
the eye, and many a lonely Arab is seated 
here and there, in silence, to receive the offer- | 
ings of such as would manifest their respect | 
for the dead by acts of charity. Thus it is, 
go where we will, death has been there before 
us, speaking, as with a voice from the tomb, 
“What is your life? It is even a vapour, 
that appeareth for a little time, and then van- 
ishcth away.” Jas, iv. 14, 

[| Remainder next week. ] 
cscs 
For ** The Friend.” 


Review of the Weather for Third Month, 1853.| 


The month just ended has fully sustained 
the character belonging to it, and was indeed 
a windy, blustry, and changeable month. But 
notwithstanding this, there were many fine, 
pleasant, and even summer-like days, parti- 
cularly during the latter half of it. Vegeta- 
tion has not progressed much yet—though as 
early as the 20th a few of our most hardy 
spring flowers were to be found in sheltered 
nooks ; and we have since had the pleasure, 
in some of our rambles, of plucking a few 
violets, and of recognizing our little friend | 
Erophila Vulgaris, or Whitlow grass, in 
bloom ;—in the early spring this frequently 
whitens the hill-sides with its tiny blossoms, 
The common maple is also in full bloom just 
now,—its red blossoms presenting quite a 
contrast with the sombre appearance of the 
surrounding forest. Farmers in this and 
adjacent counties have been actively employed 
during the last two weeks in preparing the 
ground for corn, oats, &c., and many have 
already sown the latter-mentioned grain, 

The Third month commenced stormy, and 

oe? 
the first four days it was either rainy, driz- 
zling, or snowing most of the while, and only 
for a few minutes at a time could we catch a 
glimpse of sunshine, On the afternoon of the | 





4th, considerable snow fell, but most of it 
melted on reaching the earth, and only two 
inches accumulated, During the night of the 
Ath the wind shilted to N. W., and a few days| 
of comparatively clear weather succeeded. | 
‘The 10th was a very fine, spring-like day ; 
and we were gladdene d by the notes of many 

of our early fe sathered songsters, for the first | 
time in the season warbling forth a joyous| 
welcome to the returning spring. Spring-time | 
seemed to be really at hand, and the Frost- | 
king to have taken his departure. But the 

next day he suddenly re-appeared, and as if| 
to punish us for our rejoicing, gave us a storm | 
of snow and rain that would hi ive been quite | 


13th, 14th and | 


creditable for mid-winter. 
15th. Mostly clear and very windy ; the 15th 
was a pretty cold day, the average tempera- 


ture being 21°, and at noon the thermometer 
was 4° below the freezing point. The morn- 
ing of the 18th was very foggy, little or not 
any wind stirring, and the barometer quite low. 
Towards noon a gentle breeze from the south 
dispersed the fog, and it became very mild for 
a short time, At noon, however, the wind 
suddenly changed to N. W., and commenced 
blowing furiously ; fences were prostrated by 
its violence, and damage done in various other 
ways. An example ot the great force of the 
wind occurred at this place ;—the lightning- 


,| rod and vane on the top of the school building, 


which presented a very small surface to the 
TEMPERA- 
TURE, 








wind. 


of month. 


29.16 | S. EB. to N.E. 








| year, it was 332°, 


Direction and 
force of the 


gale, was o Moen aun by it its force; the iron 
rod of an inch in diameter being snapped off 
short. The remainder of the month was gen- 
erally fine and pleasant, notwithstanding the 
prevalence of high winds. A few spits of 
snow fell on the 24th, which was a very blus- 
try day. On the 26th, at mid-day, the ther- 
mometer rose to 70°, which was 42° warmer 
than the morning of the preceding day, 

The average temperature for the month, 
was about 40°; for the Third month last 
Range of the thermome- 
ter, from 15 on the 15th, to 70 on the 26th, 
or 55°, Amount of rain and melted snow, 
2.144 inches—of snow, about 4 inches. 


A. 


West-town B. 8., Fourth mo. Ist, 1853. 


Circumstances of the 
Third month, 


weather for 


1853. 











| 33° 39 36 2 | Rain all day. 
2) 33 41 | 37 | 29.30) N.W. to 8S. E. 1 | Clear—cloudy—rain 10 p.m. 
3 | 30 | 39 | 343] 29.41] N. W. 3 | Do. some clouds—spits of snow. 
4 | 24 35 | 293 | E. N. E. 1 | Overcast—snow 3 Pp. M. 
& | 24 | 35 | 2! | ee 3 | Clear—some clouds. 
G6 | 20 38 N. W. 2] Do. do. 
7 | 28 ; 45 W. toS. 2 | Some clouds—overcast. 
8 | 31 | 53 | N.W. to S. E. 2 Do. cloudy—sprinkle. 
'9 | 38 | 58 S. E. to S. W. 2 | A little rair 
10 | 28 | 46 | 3 W. to S. E. 2 | Fine spring-like day. 
11 | 31 | 36 | 3: y. N. E. 1 | Snow and rain. 
12 | 32 | 44 | 3 2] . to S. E. 1 | Drizzly—clear—drizzly. 
13 | 37 | 45 | 4: | N. W. 4 | Cloudy—mostly clear. 
14 | 24 | 42 | 3: | N. W. 5 | Clear and hig rh wind. 
15] 15 | 27 | 2 | N. W. 5 Do. do. 
16 | 19 | 38 | 28 | N. W. 2 | Clear and fine—lunar halo. 
17 | 25 | 41 | 33 | 29.56/ 8S. S. E. 1 | Cloudy—some rain. 
18 | 39 | 62 | 503) 29.16] S.toN.W. 6 _ | Very variable. 
19 | 34 | 59 | 463] 29.64] N. W. 3 | Clear and fine. 
20 | 32 60 | 46 | 29.61| S. E. to S. W. 1 | Overcast—sprinkle at night. 
21 | 44 | 63 | 533] 29.33] W. N. W. 2 | Clear and mild. 
22 | 45 | 60 | 524] 29.23] N. W. 3| Do. fine. 
23 | 32 | 48 | 40 ; 29.27| W.N. W. 3 | Variable—showery. 
24 | 30 | 41 | 353) 29.49] N. W. 5 | Some clouds and spits of snow. 
25 | 28 | 59 | 433! 20.55] N. W. 3 | Clear and fine. 
26 | 29 70 | 544, 29.18) S.W.to N.W.3 Cloudy—clear—cloudy. 
27 | 35 | 53 | 44 | 29 46 | N. W. 4 Some clouds. 
28 | 30 | 48 | 39 | 29.62] N. W. 2 Clear—some clouds. 
29 | 27 | 53 | 40 | 29.61) N. W.toS.W. 2 Clear and mild. 
30 | 39 | 67 53 | 29.47) S.W.toN.W. 4 Damp and cloudy—clear. 
31 | 38 | 59 | 483) 29.381 N. W.toS.E. 1 Do. do. 
——— . 


For ‘‘ The Friend.” 
PATIENT IN TRIBULATION. 


The patience and perseverance manifested 
by Friends at the rise of the Society, under 
the great sufferings, both mental and physi- 
cal, which they endured, are a striking exem- 
plification of the virtue of their Christian 
principles, and the spirit by which they were 
actuated. ‘They sought no means to obtain 
relief, by which their profession of the Truth 
would be compromised or tarnished. No 
personal cruelty or the severest privation 
could abate their faithfulness, or weary out 
their patient endurance, At proper times 
they remonstrated with their rulers, against 
the persecution inflicted by hard- hearted men, 
and sought to obtain redress by a change of 


the laws. These appeals were made in a 
dignified manner, accompanied by clear and 
cogent arguments to sustain their rights, and 
to show the violation of the doctrines of Chris- 


tianity, and of the inalienable principles of 


civil liberty, by the unjust conduct of their 
persecutors, If these efforts failed to accom- 
plish the object, they passively submitted to 
their hard case, and in the course of their 
persecutions, which lasted about forty years, 
many suffered death, pining away with dis- 
ease, or from bad or scanty food, in their noi- 
some dungeon-like jails. It was remarked 
in relation to George Fox, that they could not 
do him a greater favour than to imprison 
him ; for in this way the peaceable principles 
of the Gospel advocated by him and his co- 


_adjutors, were often effectually spread. No 
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outward means appeared to carry deeper con- poured out like water in the desert, do not set | sure of Grace, the part of the apostle, as he 
viction of their truth, and of the firmness of down and perish with thirst, but press on—a| says to Timothy, “ ‘These things write I unto 
the ground on which these unwavering defend- beautiful oasis is before thee, and thou mayest | thee—that thou mayest know how thou ought- 
ers of the faith stood, than their steady, unre- reach it if thou wilt. If another has been /est to behave thyself in the house of God, 
sisting patience and meekness, in the midst of false to thee, do not thou increase the evil by | which is the church of the living God, the 
the greatest provocations and insults, which being false to thyself. Do not say the world | pillar and ground of the truth.” How far our 
were calculated to rouse the resentment of hath lost its poetry and beauty: ’tis not so; | religious Society answers to this apostolic de- 
men of like passions with others, some of and even if it be so, make thine own poetry scription of the church, let every one ask him- 
whom had used the sword in their defence,! and beauty, by a brave, a true, and above all, | self: and whether he is living and walking in 
but had now abandoned it for the Gospel a religious life. | the pure Spirit of Christ, to make him fit to 


plough. And they finally triumphed, like} | put his hand to the work of reformation. It 











their unconquerable Captain, through deep | 
suffering, to which many of the blessings we! 
enjoy may be attributed. 

But it was not all who put their hands to 
this plough, that refused to look back, in search 
of some improper mode of escaping their pre- 
sent trials, Some became tired of suffering 
for the good cause, and by their conduct gave 
their Friends much concern and trouble, and 
doubtless lost ground in the ‘Truth themselves. 
Suffering steadfastly, looking to the Lord 
alone for support, has a beneficial effect on 
those who submit to it, and often powerfully | 
affects the sympathies of beholders. It draws 
forth tenderness and commiseration for the} 
afflicted ; and we have good reason to believe 
that He, who is touched with the feeling of our| 
infirmities, our Mediator and Advocate with 
the Father, will tenderly regard the griefs and 
sorrows of his children, and turn them into} 
blessings in his time, it they faithfully hold 
out tothe end. Were it not for the afflictions| 


| 
Microscopes.—Upon examining the edge of 


\the sharpest razor with a microscope, it will 


appear fully as broad as the back of a knife 
—rough, uneven, and full of notches and fur. | 
rows, An exceedingly small needle resem. | 
bles an iron bar. But the sting of a bee seen | 
through the same instrument, exhibits every | 
where the most beautiful polish without the 
least flaw, blemish, or inequality, and it ends | 
in a point too fine to be discerned, The 
threads of a fine lawn are coarser than the 
yarn with which ropes are made for anchors, | 
Buta silkworm’s web appears perfectly smooth | 
and shining, and everywhere equal. The | 
smallest dot that is made with a pen appears 
irregular and uneven, But the little specks 
on the wings or bodies of insects are found to 
be the accurate circle, How magnificent are 
the works of God! 


te 








Atmosphere of the Moon !—An “important, 


may be much easier to point out the faults of 
others, than to get right and keep right our- 
selves; but when the end comes every one 
will be weighed separately in the unerring 
balance, and be rewarded according to his 


own deeds. 


The following paragraph taken from one of 
S. Crisp’s epistles, conveys salutary advice: 

“And when ye mect about these things, 
keep the Lord in your eye, and wait to feel 
his power to guide and direct you, to speak 
and behave yourselves in the church of God, 
as becomes the peacealle gospel. Beware of 
all bitterness of spirit, and sharp reflection 
upon each other’s words; for that will kindle 
up heats and create a false fire ; and when one 
takes a liberty of a sharp word spoken out of 
the true fear and tenderness, it often becomes 
a temptation to another ; and if he hath not a 
great care, it will draw him out also, and then 
the first is guilty of two evils; being led into 
a temptation, and then he becomes a tempter 


which abound at this day in the church, how if true,” piece of news reaches us from Italy |to others. Therefore all have need to be upon 
liable should we be, to be lost in the love of —namely, that an Italian astronomer, named | their watch, neither to tempt, nor be tempted. 
ease and prosperity in worldly things, that Pompolio de Cuppis, has practically discover- | Let none think it a sufficient excuse for them, 
now seems to pervade the land, Let every \ed that the moon has an atmosphere, he hav- | that they were provoked; for we are as an- 
one then be careful how they attempt to throw ing clearly observed the refraction of a star’s | swerable to God for evil words spoken upon 
them off by any expedient of their own, and, rays on the passage of the moon. Details of provocation, as without provocation; for, for 
which the Great Head of the Church has not |the alleged discovery have been submitted to | this end hath the Lord revealed his power to 
sanctioned. ‘They would find that instead of | father Secchi, director of the Observatory at|us, to keep and preserve us in his fear and 
being relieved from them, their difficulties | Rome. 


counsel in the time of our provocations. 
would increase, and the precious Truth would 


| ‘Therefore if any man through want of watch- 
be shaded, or dishonoured by them, and that Christian Effort—Christian effort must | fulness, should be overtaken with heat or 
holy peace and settlement upon the immuta-| spring from Christian principle, and be ever | Passion, a soft answer appeaseth wrath, saith 
ble Rock, which the Lord alone gives, would | attended by Christian consistency, to obtain |the wise man, Such a ‘time is fittest for a 
not be granted them. the approbation and secure the blessings of | soft answer, lest the enemy prevail on any to 
en heaven. The noblest efforts of benevolence | their hurt, and to the grief and trouble of their 

“PRESS ON.” |constitute no ground of merit; after all we | brethren; for it is the proper duty of watch- 

have only done our duty, and are at best but | men and overseers to spare the flock, that is, 

Under all difficulties and discouragements, | unprofitable servants. \let nothing come nigh them that will hurt 
“press on!” ‘This should be the motto of| them, and wound and grieve them. ‘The good 
all, old and young, high and low, fortunate For “The Friend.” | apostle was so careful over the flock of be- 
and unfortunate, so called. A SOFT ANSWER lievers, that if there were any doubtful mat- 
“Press on!” Never despair; never be 7 : ters to be disputed of, he would not have them 


discouraged, however stormy the heavens,| An extraordinary degree of wisdom was | that were weak in the faith, at such disputes ; 


= 


ee 





however dark the way; however great the| dispensed to some of the first Friends, to qua- | 
difficulties, and repeated the failures. ‘‘ Press|lify them for the management of church 
on!” \affairs. The clearness of their insight into 

If thy riches have taken wings and left|the nature of the government which is to be | 
thee, do not weep thy life away; but be up supported in the household of faith; and the | 
and doing, and retrieve the loss by new ener-|manner in which every one is to conduct | 
gies and action. If an unfortunate bargain | himself when assembled on the business that | 
has deranged thy business, do not fold thy|relates to its welfare, is very remarkable, 
arms, and give up all as lost; but stir thyself|considering how recently the Society had 
and work the more vigorously, then been organized. Among those who were 

If those whom thou hast trusted have be-|endowed with peculiar powers for this station, | 
trayed thee, do not be discouraged, do not! Stephen Crisp held a high rank. We have 
idly weep, but “press on!” find others; or, evidence of this, in the counsel which he was 
what is better, learn to live within thyself, |led to impart to his: brethren of that day, and | 
Let the foolishness of yesterday make thee |also for the benefit of those who come after, 





wise to-day. If thy affections have been |in which he performed, according to the mea- 


| much less ought they that are weak to see 


those that are strong, descend from their 
strength and go into the weakness, where they 
are not able to bear; for that is certainly weak 
that cannot bear. ‘Those who really live in 


|the strength and power, they can bear even 


burdens for them, who cannot bear their own. 
The apostle, when he sent for the elders of 
Ephesus to Miletus, and left a charge with 
them, before he said, take heed to the flock of 
God, he said, take heed to yourselves; and 
indeed, we are none of us like to discharge 
ourselves well towards others, but by taking 
heed to ourselves, to be kept in that sober, 
innocent frame of spirit which the Truth calls 


| for.” 
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| book, containing much interesting and instruc- | 
tive reading, and a small volume of thirty-two 
Much is said at the present time of its being | pages, entitled “ Spiritual Progress, or a Mo- 
a day of unusual outward prosperity, and we|ther’s Legacy to her Daughters,” beside the | 
think there are indisputable evidences that it |comparatively small edition of ten thousand | 
is so. The long continued general peace, the | of the “ Moral Almanac ;” and yet their funds | 
vast improvement in the arts and manufac-|are exhausted, and the Society in debt. | 
tures, together with the rapid, and greatly dis- The labour attendant on the faithful perform- | 
encumbered intercourse between the different | ance of the duty of the Managers, we know 
civilized nations of the earth, have greatly | from some experience in former years, is not 
multiplied the articles and the facilities of|small, and it is neither exhilarating nor en- 
commerce, while the gold obtained from the | couraging, while working industriously to 


rich deposits recently discovered in different | prepare the works for the press, to know that | 











lin our present number, During the past year| 7 ast b 

the Managers have published the ‘Select | Wonders of the Created Universe,” an error occurs 

— | Reader, No. 3,” which is a valuable school. | Which escaped our notice at the time. 
° Us 


In the extract in our last number headed “ The 


Where it 
says “a ray of light traverses 180 miles in a second 
of time,” it should be 190,000 miles in a second. 





Bible Association of Friends in America. 


The Stated Annual Meeting of the Bible Associa- 
tion of Friends in America, will be held at the Com- 
mittee-room, Arch Street, on Seventh-day evening, 
Fourth month 16th, 1853, at 8 o'clock. 

Friends generally, of both sexes, are invited to 
attend. 

Joun Carter, Secretary. 





FRIENDS’ ASYLUM. 
Committee on Admissions.—Samuel Bettle, 


places, and brought into this country and into | it will be necessary when they are ready, to! Jr., No. 101 North Tenth street ; Charles Ellis, 
England, has added largely to the amount of turn out and solicit from door to door, the| No. 95 S. Eighth street, and No. 56 Chestnut 





the circulating medium; and as the value of | 
the products of the earth, and of human skill | 


means requisite to put them in print. 
: 
Every one of our members who is acquaint- | 


street ; William Bettle, No. 14 S. Third street ; 
John C, Allen, No. 179 South Fifth street, and 


and labour generally, are not yet altogether | ed with the valuable character of Friends’ | No. 227 North Front street ; Horatio C. Wood, 


adjusted to the depreciation which must ere long | 
be manifested in what are called * the precious | 
metals,” many who have accumulated consid- | 
erable portions of them, feel that their wealth 
is greatly and perhaps suddenly increased. 

The value of almost every thing, however, 
may be said to be in a transition state, giving 
rise to fluctuations, and wide extended specu- 
lation, and at the same time kindling up more 
fiercely the contention between capital and 
labour, which is always carried on with more 
or less warmth and ill-will. There can be 
no doubt, however, that in progress of time 
the proper equilibrium between money, mer- | 
chandize and labour, will’ be obtained, and | 
society will again move on as formerly ; gra- 
dually, we trust, improving as the distinctions 
between rich and poor are diminished, and the 
comforts of life are brought more equally 
within the reach of all. In the meantime, 
those depending on limited incomes, derived 
from sources which they cannot make more 
productive, mus} submit to greater or less in- 
convenience, if nothing worse, curtailing their 
wants or enjoyments in proportion to the re- 
duced value of their receipts, until they can} 
take a new start and add to their productive 
capital. 

But in the present condition of monetary 
affairs, there is one thing that ought to’claim 
the consideration of those in comfortable or 
affluent circumstances, as quickly as any 
other, but which we fear is too apt to be con- 
sidered by many of them of not sufficient con- 
sequence to obtain a serious thought ; and that 
is, that our charitable or benevolent associa- 
tions, and the institutions established and 
supported for the general good of the Society, | 
feel the difficulties incident to the present state 
of things, quite as quickly, if not more so, as| 
private individuals, and almost necessarily, on 
account of their heavy expenditures, are more | 
speedily crippled, or involved in debt by them ; | 
while the remedy, which must result from 
more liberal gilts or payments on the part of | 
those interested in their welfare, is too gener- | 
ally very tardily applied. We wish our mem- | 
bers to bear this in mind in relation to all our 
valuable institutions, though the one we have 
in view while penning these remarks, is the 
Tract Association, whose Report will be found 


Tracts, and their wide dissemination among a| 
class who know but little of our religious} 
Society, (and all our members ought to) 
be thus acquainted,) must, we think, acknow- 
ledge the value of the association; and | 


‘that it deserves to be liberally supported ; let | 


us then again remind them of the advancing | 
price of labour and materials, the acknow- 
ledged abundance of gold, and the consequent | 
obligation in the day of prosperity, to make a | 
liberal increase in our subscriptions and dona- | 


| 


\tions to this, as well as our other valuable | 


institutions. 





Advertisements are frequently sent for in-| 
sertion in “ The Friend,” and those forward- | 
ing them may sometimes feel hurt at their not | 
appearing ; but we long ago published a con- | 
clusion come to by those having control of the 
journal, not to publish any notices of the kind, 
except those relating to Schools or Teachers, 


and the applications for places, or apprentices, | 


&c., registered at Friends’ bookstore, No. 84 | 


Arch street. 
HMAVERFORD SCHOOL. | 
The Semi-annual Examination will com- 
mence on Second-day, the 11th instant, and 
close on the Fourth-day following. 


The Summer Term will commence on’ 


Fourth-day, the 11th of Fifth month next. 
Applications for the admission of “ Friends, 
the sons of Friends or of those professing with 
them, who desire their children to be educated 
in conformity with their Christian principles 
and testimonies,” may be made to the under- 
signed. ‘lhe age and previous studies of the 
applicant should be mentioned, and it should 


|be stated whether or not he is a member of ; ; 
jand finally passed away quietly as one going to 


the Society of Friends. 


Cuar.es YARNALL, Secretary. 
No. 39 High street. 





RECEIPTS. 

Received from C. E., for J. G. Edge, $2, vol. 26, 
for Isaac C. Evans, $2, vol. 27, and for Lydia T. | 
King, $2, vol. 27; from C. Bracken, agent, O., for 
Jos. Doudna, $1, to 52, vol. 26, for Asa Branson, | 
$2, vol. 26; from Jon. Cowgill, U., $1.50, to 26, vol. 
26, and Nathan Satterthwaite, lowa, $1.50, to 13, | 





vol. 27; from W. Foulke, agent, O., for Jos. Embree, | 
52, to 14, vol. 26. 


No. 210 Race street, and No. 37 Chestnut 
street; William Thomas, No. 242 North Fifth 
street, and No. 49 South Wharves; Town- 
send Sharpless, No. 187 Arch street, and No. 
32 South Second street ; John M. Whitall, No. 
161 Filbert street, and No. 138 Race street. 

Visiting Managers for the Month.—Ben- 
jamin Davis, No. 368 Walnut street. James 
R. Greeves, No. 510 Chestnut street. Thomas 
Evans, No. 180 Arch street. 

Physician and Superintendent,—Joshua H. 
Worthington, M. D. 

Steward.—John Wistar. 

Matron.—Margaret N. Wistar. 





Friends’ Horses, 
The horses of Friends visiting this city on 
the affairs of Society, will be hereafter accom. 
modated at Thomas F. Middleton’s stable, in 


Cherry above Seventh street, instead of that 
in Zane street. 


Fourth mo. 6th, 1853. 





Diep, at his residence, in Morgan county, Ohio, 
on the 29th of First month, 1853, in the 87th year 
of his age, Tuomas Penrose, a member of Penns- 
ville Monthly and Particular Meeting. His system 
had been gradually giving way for some time, and 
apparently was not under the influence of any ex- 
traordinary attack of disease prior to the final close. 
He bore his pain and suffering with Christian pa- 


| tience and fortitude, often expressing a desire that 


he “might be favoured to wait in patience the 
blessed Master’s time,” and his sense of his own un- 
worthiness and the unmerited goodness of his Lord 
towards him, in that he was favoured to believe 
that his sins were blotted out. He had through life 
been a firm believer in the faith of the religious So- 
ciety of Friends, standing firm in the support of the 
testimonies thereof to the end of his days. He was 
favoured with his intellectual powers to the last, 


sleep, leaving the consoling evidence with his 
friends that his was a happy change from time to 
eternity. 


——,, at his residence, in Newport, R.I., on the 
31st of First month last, Jonny Mircuett, a worthy 
elder of Rhode Island Monthly Meeting. He was of 


}a meek and quiet spirit, and appeared to be fully 
| prepared for the final change. 





, on the morning of the 4th inst., in the 63d 


| year of his age, Josian W. Tatum, a member of the 


Monthly Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia for the 
Western District. 
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